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THE LATE SIR LUMLEY ST. GEORGE 
SKEFFINGTON, BART, 


This baronet, so long known as the author , 
of many dramatic pieces, expired at his | 
house, South Lambeth, a few days ago, at) 
the advanced age of 82. The deceased in- | 
herited the baronetey at the death of his | 
father in the year 1815. 


His association with the members of the 


gular description. He was, in town, wha 


Beau Nash was in Bath, the leader of the | 


ton and quite a favorite with the ladies— 
being exceedingly polite, and full of small 
talk. He was at several theatres on the 
same evening, and never was known for 
many years to be absent from a theatre 
when a new piece was coming out, or a new 
perfermer making his first appearance. 

In person he was about the middle sta- 


drama commenced at a very early age, hav- | ture, with large features, and sallow com- 
ing been upon terms of intimacy with John | plexion, and dark curly hair. His dress for 


Kemble, Cook, Munden, Mrs. Siddons, and 
many others of high standing at that period. 
Ile was also a particular friend of the late 
Robert W. Elliston, who when manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre, produced several of 
his pieces, amongst which was an Easter 
spectacle, entitled “‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” 
which had a long run, and which, in point 


of scenery, was equal to the celebrated” 


“Island of Jewels,” produced at the Ly- 
ceum recently. . 

Sir Lumley was a man of letters, whose 
opinions on theatrical matters were looked 
upon as being generally correct. In speak- 
ing of Elliston, we have heard him say that 
of all the actors in genteel comedy for the 
last sixty years, he was the most finished 
gentleman he ever witnessed on the stage. 
Of Mrs. Jordan, he used to remark, that 
she had the most beautiful silvery-toned 
yoice when speaking, that it is possible to 
conceive, and that her acting was perfectly 
natural and unaffected. 

It was # treat to be in his comvany, for 
he was full of anecdote of bygone actors and 
literary characters. 

When we first became acquainted with 
him, forty years ago, his dress was of a sin- 


| many years consisted of a dark blue coat, 
| with gilt buttons, a yellow waistcoat, small 
| clothes of white cords, with large bunches 
| of white ribbons at the knees, and short- 
topped boots. Of late years, he became 
more modernised in his dress, and kept 
little company, being afflicted with the 
rheumatism, which, from its great. pain, 
caused him to stoop very much of late 
years. We had the pleasure of conversing 
with him about a month previous to his 
decease, when he appeared in as good health 
as he had been in for many years, and was 
as eager in his enquiries as to theatricals as 
he was wont tu be thirty years ago, 





COMPTON. 

Compton is certainly one of the most 
amusing actors of the day. He possesses 
a keen perception of the droll, and em- 
bodies every particle of that quality, which 
can be extracted from the character he per- 
sonates. His countenance is superlatively 
comic. It is not necessary to be a profi- 
cient in the science of Lavater, to see the 
lines of fun which intersect Compton’s phy- 
siognomy. They are evident to all. His 
askance looks when in dialogue are also won- 
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derfully effective, and simultaneously there- 

with, his mouth generally takes a very ec- | 
centric form, which seems to pavilion him 
in the most golden humour. He seems to 
see all the grotesqueness of his author’s 
meaning, and multiplies it by ten, by facial 
expression. He is, therefore, an excellent 
interpreter in his peculiar line, and the au- 
thor is glorified by his interpreter’s droll 
and dry addenda. His voice also is highly 
provocative of laughter. We think it the | 
ae plus ultra of risible exciting sound with- 
in the 1ange of acoustics. By its alchemy 
he can transmute a common saying into 
the most tittilating utterance. We shall 
never forget hearing him say “ Rather” in 
+ Allow me to Apologise.’’ That single 
word seemed to contain a folio of fun as he | 
put it on our ears. It came upon us like 
a downy wing on a highly nervous surface, 
and for sometime subsequently kept our face 
round with laughter. His movements are 
also very good, and form an excellent run- 
ning commentary on his utterances. He 
never takes other than a comic step when it 
would not be in character. He seems to our 
minds a personification of everything droll, 
and worthy to be denominated ‘‘ Jupiter of 
the Realms of fun.” 

C. 5. 


Brook Street Holborn. 








METROPOLITAN THEATRES 





This week affords but little scope for eri- 
ticism, nothing of importance having oc- 
curred. 

The Haymarket has been well attended 
—particularly on the nights when Mr. Mac- 
ready has been playing. On Monday, it 
was crowded to witness his performance of 
King John, in which he has no equal. 

At the Lyceum, Planche’s new piece, A 
Day of Reckoning, is quite a hit. The whole 
strength of the company is in the piece ; it 
is highly interesting and amusing, and bids 
fair to have a long career. 

The Templar has been played most eve- 
nings at the Princesses, which seems to 
be upon the decline: the afterpieces being 
good half-prices. 

" ‘The lessee of the Olympic has reason to 
be grateful to Helen Faucit and Brooke, who 
continue to draw as good houses as in the 
first week of their engagement. ‘The Lady 





of 





Lyons, Othello, and Philip of France, 
have been the plays since our last. 

At Sapter’s Wetts, the Winter’s Tale 
has been revived, the principal characters, 
as last season, being Mr. Phelps and Miss 
Glyn, who are seen to great advantage in 
this play ; the scenery is of the most beau- 
tiful description. 

The Maryvesone is doing well under 
the management of Mr. Stammers. The 
company, with Mrs, Nisbett as their leader, 
is a talented one; all that is wanted is an 
actor for the very old men. The comedy 
of She Stoops to Conquer has been most 
ably performed. 

At the Sranparp, the “ Italian Wife ” 
has been revived, doubtlessly for the pur- 
pose of enabling Mrs. Honner and Mr. 
Lyon to display to advantage their abilities 
in the characters of the erring husband and 
the jealous wife. ‘The pantomime is to be 
brought out on a scale of great splendour. 
The house has been exceedingly well at- 
tended. 


Casino pr Ventse, Hoiborn.—In addi- 
tior to the salle de danse at this place of 
amusement, the proprietor has introduced a 
vocal and instrumental concert, which com- 
mences at half-past six o’clock every even- 
ing without extra charge. The vocal per- 
formers consist of Misses Smith, Seaton, 
Kemble, and Pearce, and Messrs. Field, 
Bland, Morgan, Frost, Husk, Sharpe, 
Mayne, &c. Solo, violin, Herr Boeschitzky. 
The concert is really an excellent one, and 
is directed] by Mr. Packer in a manner 
worthy of this gentleman’s well-known 
talent. We were pleased to see the room 
so well attended. 


Natronat Hatt, Hotporn.—Monday 
Evening Musical Entertainments. On 
Monday evening last, the amusements pro- 
vided were unusually varied, attractive and 
agreeable. In addition to those whom we 
have now become accustomed to see here, 
Mr. W. G. Ross, the well known and highly 
humorous comic vocalist—Mr. Matthews 
the violinist—Herr Von Joel the celebrated 
german sifflear—Mr. Sedgwick the admired 
performer on tne concertina, and several 
other popular favorites united their various 
powers .o render the evening’s entertain- 
ments pleasing and well selected. The 
hall has been fully attended. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A 
THEATRICAL AMATEUR, 


Cuap. VII. 


Second Appearance, which leads to my 
second dis-appearance. 


’ Our stage manager on this occasion was ® 
Mr. W. n, a peculiar person, who 

ossessed however great tact for the office. 

Ie was also a very good comic actor, and 
contributed in no small degree to the success 
of the performance. But it was in private 
that the peculiar qualities of this gentleman 
were seen to advantage. Surrounded by 
friends, his company was a perfect attraction 
for his wit and facetise were irresistible. For 
hours he would keep them in the most con- 
vulsive state of merriment, by the sponta- 
neous ebullitions of his comical brain. But 
he generally made his admirers pay for it by 
sponging on themas far as practicable. He 
has left his old friends now, and taken to 
the stage. Wherever heis, he possesses con- 
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performers were obliged again to retire, and 
the curtain dropped. The police Were imme- 
diately sent for, while one of the performers 
appeared before the curtain to address the 
house. ‘Ladies and Gentlemen’’—he began 
with stentorian voice, but not another sylla- 
ble could be heard from the noise and up- 
roar which prevailed. Again he essayed— 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen, permit me to”— 
“Warm his d-—l’’ shouted one of the Gods ir — 
a deafening voice to one of the combatants 
who was getting the best of his adversary, 
and rendered inaudible again the voice of” 
the performer, who finding it impossible to 
be heard, retired indisgust. The commotion 
was ipcreasing, as were also the number uf 
combatants, and serious results were 
evidently impending when 4 coiiple of police- 
men made their appearance, and with the 
use of their tongues and truncheons sovin 
reduced the refractory Gods to a state of si- 
lent quiescence. Silence and order being 
again restored, the gentleman who had been 


siderable qualifications for a light actor, and | attempting to address the house again made 


were it not for an insatiable thirst for beer, 
might rise to some eminence in the profes- 


his appearance and: spoke to the followins 
effect. “Ladies and gentlemen, we decply re- 


sion. Should these lines ever meet the eye of gret that any disturbance should have been 


Harry W—————-n he may rest assured 
that at least one of his old amateur friends 
has not forgotten him.—But I am digressing 
ain. 
The house having filled and growing im- 
patient, the curtain was drawn up and we 
commenced at once. The noise however pro- 


created on this occasion to render necessary 
an appeal for order. You will bear in miud 
we only appear before you as amateurs, and 
on those grounds claim a larger share of 
your attention and consideration. We 
feel assured you will grant us this favor, 
and relieve us from the painful position 























ceeding from the “Gods” was for some time} which a distracted attention places us in. 
so great as to render inaudible, the voices of | We have to apologise for the incompleteness 


the performers who after uselessly straining 
themselves to be heard, retired from the 
stage until order was restored. Silence being 
restored in some degree we progressed favour- 


of the scenery and effects necessary to a 
perfect representation of the plays we are 
endeavouring to submit to you this evening; 
which apology we think you will accept 


ably with the performance, and. gaining | when you are informed that the theatre has 


courage we elicited numerous rounds of ap-| now for some time been—(‘‘b 





d up” 


plause. The numbers and respectability of| croaked a voice from the gallery) closed. 
the audience gave us encouragement, and at | We hope those parties who have disturbed 
the same time urged us to put forth our ut- | the attention of the house, and stopped the 
most energies for the honor and fame of the | performances, will so far oblige us as to 


club. We were proceeding very satisfactorily, 


forego the settlement of their dispute at 


when we were again frustrated by a renewal | least until all is over ;—and in conclusion we 
of disturbances in the gallery, two occupants | beg to assure you that our utmost efforts 
of which place, had commenced quarrelling | shall be exerted to give satisfaction to one 
about a seat. From words they got to blows, | of the most numerous and respectable au- 
and soon they were hitting right and left at | diences, before which we have had the honor 
each other, causing disorder and confusion | to appear.”’ 


throughout the whole house. The excite- 


Great applause followed ;this appeal, and 





ment of the combat superseded the interest | the performances re-commenced and pro- 


of the play—the noise was deafening—the | ceeded without interruption to the conclu- 
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sion. With one or two exceptions, the per- , 
formers acquitted themselves most ereditably, 

and if there was not talent displayed, there 

was at least careful reading and acting. The 

National Anthem, sung by the whole of the | 
performers, concluded the performances, 

and a round of applause brought down the 

curtain. 


(To be continued). 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Iaco.—Who is the best Iago of the present day ? 
This is a matter of opinion. For our parts, we 
think Mr. H. Marston one of the best. Mr. Jas. 
Wallack has been considered of late years the 
best. Mr. Stuart is another who has obtained 
much credit for his performance of the part. Mr. 
Macready has thrown a new light upon the cha- 
racter, but he seldom plays it. 

J. J.—We are obliged for the suggestion, but we 
have done it before, though not exactly upon the 
principle you describe. 

X_Y.Z.—We shall not contend the matter. “ Let 
the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.”” 

PANTOMIME.—We are not aware that a pantomime 
will be brought out at the Lyceum. A burlesque 
extravaganza is generally the Christmas piece. 
Remember the Island of Jewels. 

M. G, M. will see that we acquiesced in his request 
last week, as regards D. King, and Miss Romer 
at Nottingham. 

A Suxuscriner - The last Journal that will be pub- 
lished this year will be Thursday. That number 
will finish the volume. Any of the back num- 
bers may be had on application at the publishers 

Retrarp—The notice in our next. 

(©. Kitson in our next. 
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WESTLAND MARSTON, 
BY R. B. 

The production of Marston’s tragedy 
of “ Phillip of France and Marie De Me- 
ranie” at the Olympic theatre, affords an 
opportunity for saying a few words on the 
cenius of a poet, whose claims, though 
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The dramatic poem of ‘‘ Gerald” and 
the tragedy of ‘‘ The Patrician’s Daughter”’ 
have now been ten years before the public and 
many glowing reviews they have received at 
the hands of some of our leading critics ; but, 
however beautiful the poetry, and elevated 
the religious sentiment, of the works in 
question, it is problematical whether they 
would suffice for a durable reputation. 

At the age of one and twenty, no man 
arrives at the maturity of his intellectual 
strength; and for the most part the man- 
hood of the mind does not commence until 
between twenty and thirty. Shakspere was 
twenty-seven ere he produced a play ; Shel- 
ley wrote **The Cenci” at the same age; 
and we hardly remember a drama written 
very early in life, with the exception of 
“The Bride’s Tragedy ” by Beddoes, with 
high claims of any kind. “ Hamlet” was 
written at thirty-two; and we do not be- 
lieve that even Shakspere would have had 
mental muscle before to cast from him that 
weight of thought which constitutes his 
greatest of tragedies one of the wonder 
works of mankind. 

“The Patrician’s Daughter” was popu- 
lar toa certain extent from the novelty of 
its design and the high talent evinced in 
the delineation of a struggle between the 
elements of aristocracy and democracy ; but 
the subsequent works of the author and es- 
pecially the tragedy now running at the 
Oly mpic indicate that the mind of the poet 
has grown larger, more catholic, and de- 
cidedly more dramatic. He is one of those 
who earnestly ¢ry to do something calcula- 
ted to promote the cause of human progress, 
and whatever his defects, his imagination 
is so beautiful, his sensibility so fine, and 
his perception of moral purity— e pecially 
in woman—so subtle, that we are constrained 
to think he is in advance of the acted dra- 
matists of the present day, in many of the 
higher essentials of a man of genius. 

We like to admire Knowles—that genial 
warm-hearted poet of the domestic affec- 
tions, we concede to Mr. Justice Talfourd 
that he has written exquisite poetry con- 
veyed in classical and elegant language; and 
there are passages in the plays of Browning, 

Leigh Hunt, Horne, &c., &c., which few 
have surpassed; but a moral truth and a 
psychological developement are worked out 





recognised, are hardly duly estimated by the 
crowd, 








by the author we now write of, with finer 
| spiritual feeling, with more delicate jntui- 
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tions, with no less power, and with equal 
poetic fervour, and metaphysical insight. 

The poetical creed of Marston is ex- 
pressed in the foilowing lines, in his play of 
‘the Heart and the World,” aj production 
which though not successful on the stage, 
contains many passages of exceeding 
merit— 

! PLORENCE, 
When I wept thy fall, 

I clung to what thou wer't—the very tomb 
Of thy dead faith more precious than the life 
Of any meaner joy ! and now my soul 
Hails her reviving trust as from the grave, 
What, what shall part us? 


BIR GEORGE, 
Repented error 
Is virtue fortified. 


LAURA, 

Why here’s a tale 

Strange as thou e’er didst set to idle song. 

FLORENCE, 

Call it not idle. There’s no faith expressed 

By bard, but seeks for home the human breast. 

’Tis inthe heart the loveliest shapes ideal 

— their shrine. The good man makes them 
reai— 

Does deeds with poetry’s bright impulse rife, 

And makes the Dreams of Fancy—Truths of Life 1" 

We do not propose in this place to write 
any criticism upon the works of Marston, 
but to point out some of his merits and in 
what the peculiar excellence of his genius 
consists. And this we apprehend is the 
best part of criticism ; for Wordsworth says 
profoundiy—and we wish that snarling 
critics would weigh the sentence— 

“Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forme of things, 
It murdere to dissect.” 

We do not contend that Marston reaches 
the altitudes of serene wisdom, and that he 
towers above his rivals by force of intellect 
and imagination. 

Some of his contemporaries have excelled 
him in two or three points—in sweep of 
thought, in brilliant metaphor, in the great 
rush of passion—though his last tragedy is 
intensely passionate and possibly, in philo- 
sophical depth. But how subtle the appre- 
hension of the latent motives at work in the 
soul, how finely the minutest nerves and 
fibres of emotion are discerned and pene- 
trated, and how exquisite is the pathos 
which lies deeply hidden in the heart that 
bleeds and breaks! Of this kind we select a 
specimen— 

FLORENCE, 
The rights of love. 





lable to go analytically as well as synthe- 
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They are 80 easily phrased—so soon restored ; 
Heart strings a touch untunes, a touch repairs. 
Oh, Sir, thou canst not love! love hath no rights, 


| It doth not know the word. Earth’s substance ta’en 


Earth’s laws may give thee back Mf fair repute 
Maligned, earth’s laws may vindicate. But love 
That in it hath no ay oe | of earth— 

Hath no appeal there. Rights it casts away, 

Is proud to be defenceless; all its bond 

The nature it confides in. Break that bond, 

It feels its beggary—but pleads no rights.” 

This is emotion of the deepest kind; and 
here again a passage seems as pathetic as 
any in the modern drama— 

“ There’s the loss, that we must learn 
To pity what we worshipp’d.—Vivian Temple! 
What is the master-pang—there is but one— 
That wrecks a woman's future? Pours the world 
Scorn on herchosen? Well, she takes Ais hand 
And drops the world’s, Is want that crushing pang ? 
I tell thee when of nights her slender hand 
Smooths his brow’s anxious lines, and soul-filled eyes 
Glorify pale, worn faces—she thanks Heaven 
That taught her, through her very penury, 
How love can grow by suffering.” 

Still finer perhaps than this, is the ex- 
pression of the jentrap’d woman's heart, in 
the tragedy of ‘‘ Philip of France” when 
the King proposes to Marie that she shall 
be his paramour, and she replies— 

“You made me Queen? I made you more than 
King. 

When mine eyes raised their worship to thy face 

I saw no croton, | asked not if thy hand 

Closed on a sceptre ; but mine pressed it close, 

Because it rent the shackles of the slave, 

’Twas not thy grandeur won me. Had the 
earthqu:ke Y 

Engulphed thine empire—had frowning fate 

Lowered On thine arms and scourged thee from the 
field 

A fugitive—if on thy forehead, Rome 

Had graved her curse, and all thy kind recoiled 

In horror from thy side—I yet had cried 

There is no brand upon THY HEART; let that 

In the vast loneliness still beat to mine.” 

Goethe once said of , Balzac, that ‘* his 
best novels seemed dug out of a suffering 
woman’s heart,” and the compliment might 
be applied with more truth to Marston. 

The character of Philip is certainly drawn 
with more vigor than any other, Marston 
has yet written—though Strathmore is a 
noble fellow—and gains, rather than loses 
in comparison with the hero of James’s fine 
novel, jostais 

We must not however prolong this article 
by extracts from the tragedy, which is in our 
opinion, one of the best the stage has pro- 

duced since the Elizabethan era. 

At some future time we trust we may be 
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tically into the merits of Westland Mar- 
ston, who, should he go on as he has begun, 
will promote the regeneration of the poetic 
drama, and by exciting the sympathies in 
favor of allthatis good and true, by raising 
the eyes of faith and charity to heaven, and 
by delineating moral heroism, and feminine 
magnanimity, attain a place among the 
loftiest poets now alive. 








ACTORS AND DRAMATISTS, 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


Sir,—It has often struck me—and a 
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ing to write pieces which they have not the 


genius to do well. 

Mary a man would write a fine domestic 
drama who has not the imagination to pro- 
duce a tragedy, and the consequence in the 
latter case is failure. When we can measure 
our own strength we acquire power ; and the 
want of a little self-inspection produces many 
evils, 

Let us see how many steps are essential 
from a position which is just above obscurity 
to anything approaching one of actual great- 
ness. Take for instance The Templar. This 


is a good five act melodrama, just one de- — 


gree inferior to Lovell’s Wife’s Secret. A 


suggestion by one of your correspondents | step above the Wife’s Secret and we come 


in a recent No. of the Theatrical Journal | 


rather touches the same string—that the 
merits of our actors, like railroad carriages, 
— be divided into three classes, I shall 
endeavour to explain my meaning without 
farther proem. 

It is clear that every actor has a peculiar 
vantage ground—for instance T. P. Cooke 
was the best of Sailors, Wallack of melo- 
dramatic performers, and so on. If you sce 
Macready in Vandenhofi’s best parts, and 
Vandenhoff in Macready’s, you wili inevitably 
be disappointed in them. Macready, the 
best actor I have seen in tragedy, has cer- 
tainly three classes of parts—the exccllent 
—the good—the mediocre. 

Inthe 1st class is Werner, and Richelieu. 
In the 2nd—Hamlet, Brutus, Macbeth. 
In the 3rd —Coriolanus, Richard, &c. &c. 

Again with Vandenhoff the same principle 
is applicable. For instance, 

Ist class, Coriolanus, Creon, Adrastus. 
2nd—Jaques, Sir Giles Overreach, Lago, 
8rd—Richard, Macbeth, Othello. 

In the first class of fine and first-rate 
performances I have witnessed I should in- 
clude Mrs. Butler's Mrs. Beverley, Julict, 
and Mrs. Haller, but she is second-rate in 
many parts. 

It is of the utmost importance for actors 
to find out what they excel in, and adhere to 
their peculiar line. 

If Macready had thought his forte was 
in Richard and Shylock, and persisted in 
playing such parts he would not have ranked 
far above Charles Kean and Graham ; and 
many an inferior actor to him,—for instance 
Phelps and Creswick—might equal him in 
some characters. 

Dramatists also sometimes persist in try- 





to such a play as White’s John Savile of 
Haysted, another step and we have Riche- 
lieu ; and above that Knowles’s Hunchback. 

If we advance a little farther and reach 
the regions of ideal art we shall have such a 
tragedy as Philip of France and Marie de 
Meranie ; and then we come to the Wallens- 
tein of Schiller, and some of the Greek tra- 
gedies. 

But in my opinion, even these are as 
much inferior to Shakespere’s master-pieces 
as they excel Slon’s drama. Lear, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Othello stand in solitary 
grandeur, frowning defiance at time. They 
not only excel the plays of other authors 
but tower above most of their immortal 
author’s works. 

Yet even without these, Shakspere would 
at least rank with Céschylus and Sophocles. 
— Let us not then exaggerate living merit, 
while we give to each his due. 


Pp. B. C. 





SECONDARY ACTORS, 
To the Editcr of the Theatrical Journal. 


Your correspondent complains of my pla- 
cing Howe before Bennett. I said Bennett 
excelled Lowe in tmpressiveness, and that in 
| vitality the case stands vice versa. Mr.James 
| takes up the other side, on the ground that 
Bennett is more versatile, and selects Pierre, 
Cassius, General Damas, Buridan in the 
Tower of Nesle, and some melodramatic 
characters, as parts in which G. Bennett 
excels. To settle the melodramatic portion 





of the business, I must tell your corres- 
' pondent that Mr. Howe led the Wells com- 
_pany for a whole season a few years since 
and successfully played a ver  extensiv 
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round of characters. Next that Mr. Howe’s , 


Orlando is an excellent performance ; his 
Edmund in King Lear is very much ad- 
mired ; his Baraddas very litte inferior to. 
Warde ; and some of his light comedy cha- | 
racters, extremely amusing. I fancy your | 
correspondent will admit, when he thinks | 
over Howe’s range of characters, that his 
versatility is equal to Bennett’s, and that he 
has not (my only cause for ranking him | 
above that gentleman) that sameness of walk, | 
measure, and peculiar delivery in all he | 
undertakes. 

I cannot agree to place Davenport in a 
list of secondary actors where I have 
omitted Phelps, Wallack, and Anderson. 
If versatility is to be the ground of judg- 
ment, surely Davenport, who plays comedy, 
juvenile and heavy tragedy, melodrama, 
and nautical, can claim a position above the 
“ secondaries.” 

The remaining portion of the subject, 
“ Juveniles ,” I shall have ready for the 
next. 


| 


Garrick FuNNynoNE. 





Dramatic InsrrruTion.—The tragedy 
of Macbeth was attempted on Monday last, 
by a party of amateurs. We regret we have 
not space this week to particularize the 
dramatis persone, though in passing we 
may observe that none of the parties did 
much to call for remark. We would seriously 
advise them not to attempt such a powerful 
play again. To begin with Shakspere is like 
becoming an accountant without knowing 
the rule of three. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Mancuester, Theatre Royal.—The perfor- 
mances of the week have been of amore than usual 
deserving order. Leoline kas been brought out in 
magnificent style. The mountain torch-light pur- 
suit of Leoline, was very romantic, In the Unpro- 
tected Female, Mrs. Wood sustained Polly Crisp 
with great ability, the whole merit of the piece 
being resolved upon her, Saturday evening’s caste, 
was truly a musical banquet, Miss Isaacs, and | 
Messrs. Borrani, Travers, and Latter, being in ex- 
cellent voice, and executed the music of the Bo- 
hemian Girl in first rate style. In the “First Night,” 
Mrs. Wood and ofr, Harris, created great sensa- 
tion, and were accepted as great favourites, 

QuEEN’s THEATRE.—We were greatly surprised 
at the beggarly pit and boxes of this house on 
Saturday evening, from the superior character of 
the entertainments announced, The good folk are, 
no doubt, huspanding their finances for Christmas 
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and the pantomime! Mr. Mude, as Virginius, was 
neat and graceful, while Egan, Preston, and Miss 
Keates, were painstaking in their endeavours, Mr, 
John Saunders, as Wormwood, was capital ; a very 
transcript of an attorney's unfortunate clerk, The 
apparitions of the painter and decorator hover 
about the house in despair of a job. : 

CoLossevm.—The pantomimic entertainment of 
Robinson Crusoe, together with the “Wonderful 
Lamp” has been revived, and attracts crowded 
houses, 

Castno,—Mr. Blanchard has been welcomed 
here again, and will likely have a long run, being 
a favourite among the Casinoites. 

Excuance Rooms.—Colonel Freemont’s Pan- 
orama of California is doing a very deserving bus- 
iness; and, as an entertainment calculated to edify, 
amuse, and instruct, we exclaim ‘go, and witness 
the fruits of the ingenious artist’s pencil. 

Free Trape Hats.—Professor Anderson has 
arrived amongst us, and opened his mysterious bud- 
get of magic on the 4th. The clever manner in 
which he palms off his delusions, might almost 
suggest that the firm of Anderson, contained a very 
“questionable” partner. However, it’s natural 
enough for one who has been in the ranks of typo- 
graphy, to be a devil. , 

Honrron.—We observe with much pleasure that 
Mr. Farquharson still continues to write and com- 
pose some of the best ballads and songs, that our 
musical publishers ate continually producing. The 
last productions of his muse, Culloden Moor, and 
the Fortune Teller are songs of striking character, 
tho’ no two could be more opposite in style. Cul- 
loden Moor is a specimen of composition, far 
above ordinary composers, and tho’ the Fortune 
Teller is but a simple easy melody, it is poeatiatiy 
adapted to the words. It is by Mr. Haydon Flood, 
a name we confess quite new to us, but if this is 
his quality, we shall he happy to see him again. A 
review in a country paper states that the publish- 
ers of Mr. Farquharson’s ballads, fhave circulated 
100,000 copies, pretty tolerable this for one writer. 
The Song of Whene’er I think of thee, shall re- 
ceive attention in a future number. : 

Beirast.—The talented Ethiopian musicians 
and melodists Mr. and Mrs, Dwight, after a very 
successful tour, playing at Coventry, Bradford, 
Leeds, und Liverpool are now at Belfast, where 
they were engaged for six weeks, but where they 
are likely to be for so many months, should their 
other engagements permit, some idea of their pop- 
ularity may be formed when we state that their 
four tunes befors the audience were by encores 
increased to fourteen in one evening, being no less 
than ten encores. We add an extract from one of 
the papers ; speaking of Mr. and Mrs. Dwight, it 
says “whose chaste style of entertainment has 
already stamped them as the most talented artistes 
in their line that has ever visited Belfast; we 
wish them well, they are deservingly popular, 

Guascow, THEATRE. Rovat.—Our theatre has 
been well attended latterly—a constant change ot 
entertainments being provided. Egerton Wilks's 
favorite drama of Lord Darnley, has, as usual— 
drawn excellent houses. . 

Co.cuEster.—Mr, Clarance is doing well here, 





and we believe it is a source of regret in the neigh- 
bourhood that the present season is so sho-t. 
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Mia. ALbrat Smita is, we are informed, writing 
#heburlesque for the Adelphi Theatre, which will 
we produced at Christmas. 

Ma. G. Witp aud Miss Fanny WILtrams have 
been performing during the week at Brighton to 
very middling houses. 

Ma. Joun Parry has journeyed to Manchester, 
and given his entertainment to crowded audiences. 

MakyYLebong. — The new grand historical panto- 
mime to be produced at this theatre is from the 
successful pen of the author of Bluff King Hal. 





It was read on Thursday to the principal artistes of 
the theatre, and put them all in high glee, the open- 
ing being looked upon as one of the best yet pro- 
duced by the same author. 

Misa Rebecca Isaacs, Mr. Travers, and Mr. 
Borrani, are still at Manehester. The opera of 
Leoline has been produced, and with success. 

Mr, James Anderson, the lessee of Drury Lane, 
and Miss Morrant have been “starring it” at Glou- 
cester. Mr. Anderson opened in Hamlet}on Mon- 
day, and was enthusiastically received. 

Mr. Webster has gone to Paris to recruit his 
health, having been seriously indisposed,’ and also 
in search of a novelty for the new year, A new 
opera by Auber, is about to be produced in Paris, 
called the Prodigal Son. 

Mr. Anderson will certainly open Drury Lane on 
the 26th. Many celebrated actors and actresses 
from the provinces are engaged. The company it 
is said altogether will be a talented one. 


Ma. Horace Twiss.—While Twiss was studying 
for the bar he went to Covent Garden theatre to see 
Maebeth ; when Macbeth questions the witches what 
they are doing they answer, "A DEED WITHOUT 
A NAME”, “A DEED without aNAME,” said the 
barrister, why it’s void.’’ 

It 18 RELATED OF a certain actor that when lodg- 
ing in a provincial town he was dreadfully trou- 
bled of a night with them domestic torments “fleas’’, 
and upon his complaining to his landlady of their 
alarming numbers she declared that when he first 
came there was not asingle flea in the place. Cer- 
tainly not, was the actor’s reply ; because they were 
all married and burdened with families. 

Joun KembLs aNp CLarnEMont.—King Joha 
could joke occasionally, and Claremont was given 
pompously to reeount his provincial triumphs, Johr 
entered the green-room as O. wes telling an acci- 
dent that had befallen him (C.) the second time 
he acted Richard, at Rochester ‘What, my dear 
sir,”’ exclaimed Kemble, “ Did they let you play 
Richard twice in one town? 





SONG, 
Suggested on reading the one “To Night,” from 
he “Sleeper awakened,” by John Oxenford, Esq. 
Beautiful morn, in thy loveliness breaking, 
To greet thee the birds are joyously waking; 
The anthem of earth, on the zephyr is borne, 
To welcome thy coming, O beautiful morn! 
Beautiful Sun! in thy majesty rise, 
And mantle the earth in thy glorious dyes, 
Roll on in thy car, till thy journey is done, 
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Beautiful flowers, in thy radiancy shine, 


Upturning thy face to thy Maker divine 

Modestly decked in the night’s pearly showers, 
Hail to thy waking—O beautiful flowers ! 
Beautiful streams, as thou glidest along, 

Mingling thy voice with the warbler’s song ;- ? 
Stealing away, like hope’s early dreams, 

Welcome thy flowing, O beautiful streams, 

E. Stewart. 





THE PANTOMIMES AND CHRISTMAS 
EXTRAVAGANZAS. 

We believe the following will be found a 

pretty nearly correct list of the forthcoming 

entertainments :— 


Haymarket .. Brothers Brough.. Extravaganza. 


Olympic ..-- Talfourd, jun. +++« do. 
Princess .«.e Nelson Lee ...-.- Pantomime. 
Drury Lane .. Gitto .. .e-ce.00 do. 
Sadlers Wells. Greenwood ..... do. 
Surrey.....-+ Blanchard....-eee do. 
Lyceum ..... . Planche ... ss-ee. Extravaganza. 
Marylebone.. Rodwell........-. Pantomime, 


Astley’s ..-- GHD. 0: wv cnes do. 
Adelphi ..-+ Brothers Brough.. Extravaganza. 
Standard .... Douglass ....++ee Pantomime. 
City....00-.%Nelson Lee ....+- do. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CASINO DE VENISE, 218, High Holborn.— 
Monday and during the week, GRAND VOCAL 
CONCERT, comprising twenty voices, commenc- 
ing at half-past six; BALL, as usual at eight. 
The band, consisting of eminent artists aud com- 
plete in every department, will perform the most 
popular productions of the last authors of dance 
Musical director, Mr. W. M. Packer: M. C.’s, 
Messrs. Gouriet and assistants.—The cigar divan, 
coftee and refreshment rooms, Parisian galleries, 
&c., open as usual. Admission to concert and ball, 
ls. Open at quarter past six: ball at eight ; close 
at twelve. 








HALL OF KINGS.—Magnificent addition.— 
The most spendid suite of rooms in Europe, 243 hy 
48 wide, without additional charge.—Messrs. ‘T'US- 
SAUD, grateful for the liberality their lamented 
mother experienced during a — of nearly fifty 
years, respectfully announce the completion of new 
room, which consists of the Hall of Kings, a Col- 
lection of Pictures. twonew Napoleon Rooms, &c.— 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ BAZAAR, Ba- 
ker-sireet. Admission, 1s., Napoleon Rooms and 
Chamber of Horrors. 
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All life-giving monarch ! O beautiful Sun! 


; 


George A. James, Printer, 113, Fleet Street. 
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